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Management 


REVIEW 





HE year 1941 is going to provide a field 

day for people with practical imagina- 
tions, because that’s what is going to make 
the defense program task possible—imagina- 
tion . . . and work. Early in the game, 
many American observers commented that 
a leisurely, “business-as-usual” kind of de- 
fense program would not be enough. The 
situation called for “extras”—for superhu- 
man efforts of both minds and bodies. 


The kind of imagination needed is well il- 
lustrated by what some countries have done 
in developing synthetic products. Germany, 
of course, with its well-known penchant for 
the creation of ersatz, has developed sugar 
from wood and leather from the linings of 
cows’ stomachs. And from the hips of 
roses (of all places) they are deriving valua- 
ble food vitamins. America has not yet felt 
the scarcity of natural raw materials, but if 
the war continues we too will begin to be 
pinched. As is commented on page 425 
(Extraordinary Uses for Ordinary Products) , 
these useful synthetic materials constitute 
probably the sole contribution of war to 
mankind. 


AN interesting vehicular note of the month 

concerns an insurance company located 
in Illinois that has put its office messengers 
on roller skates. It has boys and girls who 
glide from one department to another cheer- 
fully bearing sundry actuarial tidings. This 
would seem to open new vistas for the roller- 
skate manufacturers and call for a new kind 
of ability among workers . . . which goes 
to show that things aren’t standing still in 
American business. See page 432 (Efficiency 
on Skates). 


NOTHER advance on the industrial 
thinking front concerns the matter of 


lighting the exterior of plants that are man- 
ufacturing munitions. Light protection has 
become a well-developed science with ac- 
cepted laws and principles. While the 
saboteur does his scheming, smarter men 
than he are seeking to frustrate his dark 
plans with light—plenty of it and well 
aimed. Turn to page 437 (Light “Barriers” 
Can Protect Your Plant). 
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Current Comment 


DEFENSE AND BUSINESS POLICY 


‘THERE is an old and ribald army 
song, the first line of which is, “You're in the Army now.” That 
is at present becoming true of nearly all American industrialists 
and of many other people in business. It is becoming increasingly 
true with each week and each month that passes. Our American 
people are not participants in the great conflict in the same tragic 
sense as are the men, the women and the children now taking part 
in the heroic defense of England, but it is in order to avoid such 
participation later on that we are all in the Army now. 


Our industrial and financial resources are being increasingly 
devoted to the.progress of preparedness, and day by day we ate 
realizing the need for haste. Our immediate problem in the pro- 
duction of munitions is not merely how much; it is even more 
acutely how soon. Our huge undertaking is an immensely costly 
one, for we are trying to buy days with dollars. 


In that same old army song that is addressed to the new recruit 
there is another’ line which says “You'll never get rich,” and that 
line too applies to most of the industrialists who are taking part 
in our defense effort. At least it is true that few, if any, of them 
will get rich from the profits that they will make from producing 
munitions for the Government. It is greatly to the credit of Amer- 
ican business, and the people, and the press, that all have united in 
favoring tax increases and in supporting measures to avoid and 
prevent profiteering. 


If we bring to our task of.rearmament all the energy and the 
cooperation of which we are capable, we can succeed in it. Our 
capacity for industrial production in this country is greater than 
that of Germany, greater than that of Europe, probably greater even 
than that of all the rest of the world combined. That was true 
before the war began, and the balance is tipping steadily further in 
our favor each day, with every bomb dropped by England on the 
industrial centers of her enemies, and with each one dropped by 
those enemies on the industrial centers of England. 
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Nevertheless, in order to get our task completed as rapidly as 
it must be, we shall need all the energy that we can muster and all 
the cooperation of which we are capable. The task is formidable, 
for Germany really has a secret weapon. It is a weapon that we 
had once, and if it has partly slipped from our grasp we must regain 
it. The name of that weapon is Hard Work. We cannot win with- 
out it. 


There is something else that the Germans have, and that we 
must have if we are to succeed. The German people and the German 
soldiers are sustained by a philosophy and a faith. That philosophy 
and that faith of the Germans are the mortal enemies of our ideals, 
our institutions, and our way of life. We want no part of them, 
but we do need to be sure that we have an American philosophy 
and faith of our own. Perhaps ours was best expressed during the 
World War by President Wilson when he said, ‘The highest and 
best form of national efficiency is the spontaneous cooperation of 
a free people.” 


It is prudent for business men to be considering now the policies 
they should follow under the rapidly changing conditions that will 
be developing during 1941. Probably the first objective for indus- 
trialists should be to make every reasonable effort to increase the 
efficiency of production in their plants. They can be confident that 
the costs of materials and of labor will advance, and that the Govern- 
ment will bring pressure to avoid advances in the sales prices of 
their products. The task of the industrialist will be to continue to 
Squeeze out a profit under those conditions. In most instances he 
will be helped by increased demand for his goods, but that will need 
to be supplemented by increased efficiency of production. 


In most cases the erection of new plants or additions should be 
avoided if possible, and frequently that can be achieved by making 
greater use of the services of sub-contractors. However, if that is 
not possible, and if new construction must be undertaken, it will 
probably be wiser and cheaper to get it under way just as promptly 
as possible, instead of postponing it. 


As the volume of production increases and spreads out through 
industry beyond munitions, and into the lines producing consumer 
goods, thousands of managements will have to decide whether to 
pay for extensive and expensive overtime operations, or to avoid 
overtime by going at once to two shifts of workers. The proba- 
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bilities are that the boom conditions that are coming will be of 


such considerable duration that it will be better in most cases to 
go at once to the two shifts and to avoid the expensive overtime. 


We are entering a period of rising prices, and one of the im- 
portant principles in business is that the weight of debt is less 
when general price levels are high than it is when prices are low. 
Nearly all business men in positions of responsibility will remember 
that debts would have been much easier to pay down in 1929 than 
they turned out to be in 1932 and 1933. The older business men 
will recall that debts which seemed small when prices were high 
in 1920 loomed up in huge proportions when prices were low in 
1921. The lesson of all this in terms of business policy is that every 
effort should be made to pay debts down while general price levels 
are rising. 

Policies of cautious conservatism may well prove to be more 
hazardous than those of energetic enterprise in 1941. Management 
of industry is now controlled by men who have thoroughly learned 
the hard lessons of the long decade of the Great Depression. They 
have learned to move with extreme caution and to take no risks 
that can be avoided. Now, a new boom is in the making, and for 
many firms this coming year may indeed prove to be a period of 
profitless prosperity. Almost surely it will bring conditions calling 
for initiative, ingenuity, and bold enterprise, rather than merely for 
cautious conservatism. 


Finally, all should remember that at some unforseeable date in 
the future this rearmament boom will terminate, and then business 
men will have to stop thinking in terms of munitions and get back 
to thinking about supplying civilian demands. That transition will 
come at a time when our industry will be much more fully engaged 
in making munitions than it is now. 


When that blessed day arrives, our first job after we have finished 
celebrating will be to transform business back to the normal pur- 
suits of peace. That will be a welcome undertaking, but it will also 
cost considerable money. That money should be accumulated during 
the boom period that lies ahead. It should be accumulated by being 
cautious and conservative in making dividend payments. In time of 
war prepare for peace. 

CoL. LEONARD P. AYRES, 


Vice President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


(Now Chief Statistical Officer, 
United States War Department) 
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General Management 


Extraordinary Uses for Ordinary Products 


ARS have always brought new 
WY rods into active use and 

have resulted in new uses be- 
ing devised for old, well-known com- 
modities. In modern times the devel- 
opment of substitutes and synthetic 
products has also been stimulated 


greatly by economic pressures in vari- 
ous areas. 


Formerly, the use of substitutes 
passed with the emergency, no effort 
being made to continue them when 
usual supplies became available in 
normal quantities. In the past quarter- 
century, however, in keeping with the 
wave of autonomy which has swept 
through Europe, every effort has been 
made to perpetuate the use of materi- 
als and continue the practices born of 
necessity—with the view, of course, to 
further approaching self-sufficiency. 


The mechanization of industry and 
war has directed the attention of many 
inventive minds to the development of 
motor-fuel substitutes—a field which 
has proved to be very broad. Combus- 
tion motors today not only utilize 
crude oil with ease and efficiency, but 





almost any other material, including 
garbage, it appears, that is available 
in sufficient quantities. 

Many countries have experimented 
with wood and charcoal as motor 
fuels; and, long before the outbreak 
of war, trucks and other types of vehi- 
cles, equipped with gazogenes for con- 
verting wood scrap and charcoal to 
gas, were being used in many parts of 
the world, particularly in Europe. 
Large quantities of coal are now being 
utilized in England for the production 
of motor fuels, and progress is re- 
ported in the field of synthesis. Castor 
and other vegetable oils have received 
attention, and in Sweden a well-known 
motor expert claims he has discovered 
a means of utilizing crude turpentine 
in motors. 


In India one enterprising garage ad- 
vertises that for a modest sum it will 
convert your V-8 motor to a 4-cylinder 
car—perfect balance guaranteed. 

Other unusual developments in the 
transportation field include the filling 
of gas tanks with electric batteries 
instead of gasoline, and the use of 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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bicycles as taxicabs. Faced with a 
shortage of coal and having available 
abundant cottonseed cake, Egyptian 
railways recently placed an order for 
40,000 tons of the latter to be used as 
fuel for railway locomotives. Experi- 
ments have shown that cottonseed cake 
when mixed with coal burns very well 
in locomotives, according to Egyptian 
railway authorities. 

In the feedstuffs field the most spec- 
tacular development has probably been 
the feeding of livestock, particularly 
cattle, with an ersatz product derived 
from wood. Though it is stated that 
the new substitute lacks albumen, vita- 
mins and minerals, these elements may 
be had from herring and fishmeal. 

Innovations have also been intro- 
duced in the field of foods for human 
consumption. Sugar from wood, said 
to be suitable for human consumption, 
is reported to have been developed in 
Germany. No longer able to obtain 
coffee in sufficient quantities, Germany 
is now supplying its soldiery with sub- 
stitutes containing synthetic caffeine 
and natural caffeine obtained from 
sources other than coffee. 

Even the wild rose, the hips of which 
have been found to contain vitamin 
elements, is now being used in foods 
and medicines. Large strips of rail- 
way right-of-ways throughout Germany 





are now planted to wild roses, the 
fruits of which are to be processed for 
vitamins. 

Pinched for leather, Germany is said 
to have found that the lining of stom- 
achs of large animals, normally used 
as a foodstuff, makes a very satisfac- 
tory leather. However, the reversion 
to wooden shoes in various parts of 
Europe may tend to offset the shortage 
of hides and skins for leather manu- 
facture. 

In the mechanical field the use of 
substitute products has been wide- 
spread and varied. Plastics are now 
being used for a multitude of pur- 
poses, ranging from warplane parts to 
jewelry. Aluminum is taking the place 
of copper for many purposes, partic- 
ularly in the electrical field, and glass 
is replacing metals in telephone and 
other gongs and bells for signal pur- 
poses. 

Many of the ersatz products will no 
doubt disappear when peace is re- 
stored and world markets are again 
opened to normal traffic. Some, how- 
ever, will have made a place for them- 
selves by virtue of their merits and will 
be retained —constituting, probably, 
the sole contribution of war to the 
progress of mankind. By Emmett A. 
CHAPMAN. Domestic Commerce, No- 
vember 21, 1940, p. 1:3. 





> A SUGGESTION that your product will make a woman more beautiful will 
sell many times as much as the announcement of a price reduction. An advertise- 
ment entitled “Venus Was a Stout,” giving actual measurements of Venus and 
proving she could have gracefully worn some of the slenderizing fashions of a 
certain salon, sold 200 garments in a day when 25 had been the previous high 


mark. 


—E. W. Exmore in “How to Apply Modern Magic in Advertising” 
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Planning Defense Building 


CONSIDERABLE number of 

new plants and buildings are in 

process of construction, either 
directly for the government or for pri- 
vately owned corporations, to produce 
a great variety of defense program 
necessities. Much of the new factory 
construction is still in the paper stages, 
either about to be built or soon to be 
ordered. 

There still stand prominently before 
all of us who went through the last 
war the Stop, Look and Listen signs of 
that period. Surely these signs warn 
us to give especially careful thought to 
the undertaking of a large construction 
program. 

There are very few existing plants 
now likely to be called upon in the 
defense program which cannot increase 
production materially within the limits 
of their present floor space. This can 
usually be accomplished by one or 
more of the following methods: 

(a) By going to two- or three-shift 
operation. 

(b) By speeding up existing equip- 
ment and installing new and _ better 
machinery in the bottlenecks of pro- 
duction. 

(c) By rearranging the layouts of 
each department and restudying the 
interrelationship of departments. The 
possibility of renting additional space 
in nearby buildings should also be con- 
sidered. 

Further, there are still hundreds of 
small plants throughout the country 
which have been living from hand to 
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mouth during the last 10 years. In the 
present hectic state of things, many of 
these plants are unlikely to obtain 
government contracts. There is a fine 
chance for primary government con- 
tractors to study these small firms for 
use as reliable subcontractors. 


Not only will the above expedients 
result in increased earnings because of 
increased production capacity of the 
existing plant; of even greater impor- 
tance is the possible avoidance of the 
construction and equipping of new 
plants or buildings which may prove 
to be a source of heavy carrying 
charges and losses after the present 
emergency is ended. 


A thoughtful study by one primary 
contractor of his own existing floor 
space and machinery, and of possible 
subcontractors, has recently resulted 
in reducing the required new floor 
space from an early estimate of 400,- 
000 square feet to 60,000 square feet. 
The revised arrangement provides for 
an even better operating program and 
reduces first cost and later risks pro- 
portionately. 


However, once the minimum re- 
quirements of new floor space have 
been determined, there are still some 


important questions to be considered: 


1. Would it be worth while, in view 
of all present and probable future re- 
quirements, to consider seriously at 
this time the construction of factory 
buildings of a definitely inexpensive, 
and more or less temporary, type? 
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Such floor space can still be had at 
costs of about $1.50 per square foot. 
It can be built with maximum speed, 
occupied quickly, written off promptly, 
and wrecked at the end of the emer- 
gency. 

2. If new buildings of a permanent 
nature are needed, how can they be 
designed so as to make them more 
adaptable for a variety of other uses 
after present needs are satisfied? How 
can they be located so that a positive 
line of separation can be drawn be- 
tween them and existing plant facili- 
ties which are in regular use, if the 
need for such separation should later 
arise? Such a clean-cut division may 
be very important if it ultimately be- 
comes desirable to dispose of the new 
buildings, either wholly or in part. 

In conclusion: Speed in defense 





work is of primary importance, and 
building materials and labor are be. 
coming increasingly difficult to get, 
Their costs are already rising. There. 
fore, the improvement and intensive 
utilization of existing plants and facili- 
ties, and employment of subcontrac. 
tors, are indicated. New buildings 
should be kept to a minimum, and 
should be, whenever practical, of a 
low-cost, temporary nature, for future 
wrecking. Otherwise they should be of 
a type adaptable for a considerable 
variety of uses later. 

There is still plenty of factory space 
in our country, only partly or in- 
differently in use, which should be 
subjected to intensive development be- 
fore new building work is authorized. 
By H. K. Fercuson. Mill & Factory, 
November, 1940, p. 89:2. 


What We Pay for Social Security 


QOCIAL security taxes paid by 180 representative American corporations last 

year averaged 11] per cent of their total tax bill, according to an analysis by 
American Federation of Investors, Inc., Chicago. The ratio of such taxes to total 
taxes ranged from more than 50 per cent to less than 1 per cent among individual 


companies. 


The total old-age benefit and unemployment compensation taxes assessed 
against the 180 companies was equal to 32 cents for each share of stock issued, 
and an average of $32 for each stockholder. Average cost per employee was $66. 

These figures include only the social security taxes paid by the companies 
and do not include those paid by employees. 


Social security taxes paid by the companies listed last year amounted to 
20.7 per cent of the amount paid to common stockholders as wages for their 
capital. In many cases the percentage is much higher. Republic Steel Corp., 
for example, paid nearly as much in social security taxes as in all dividends. 

Average dividend per common share for the 180 companies was $1.64. Average 
social security tax per common share was 34 cents. 


Old-age benefit taxes will increase as the years pass. From the present 
minimum, 1 per cent each on employer and employee, the rate will increase to 3 
per cent on each in 1949, or treble the present rate. By 1943 the rate will 


be double. 
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— Steel 9/16/40 
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Industrial Research in Your Own Business 


OW, with limited resources, may 

H what we call the average enter- 

prise engage in research on 

such a scale and in such a way as to 
get back more than its seed? 

As a research worker whose activi- 
ties have embraced a wide variety of 
conditions and environments, the writer 
offers certain suggestions: 

1. Approach the establishment of 
your research activities with a deter- 
mination so to set up your research 
department and so to man it that it 
will command your management’s re- 
spect and confidence. 

2. Advantageously, perhaps, you 
may engage the services of “outside” 
research agencies; but if you set up 
your own department—and that seems 
preferable, if you can afford it—-set it 
up separately so that it will report 
directly to top management. 

3. Although you establish the de- 
partment separately, see to it that your 
entire organization becomes “research- 
conscious.” Thus you will insure a 
greater measure of cooperation, and 
will avoid maintaining research as an 
ornament or as merely a fountain of 
ideas for your advertising department. 

4. To head your research select a 
man properly trained, but not over- 
trained. Pick a scientist who can get 
along with men. If later you need 
scientific hermits, under such an indi- 
vidual you can develop them. 

5. Encourage in your research chief 
the spirit of adventure. Encourage 
him to use his imagination. Examine 
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his findings impartially; but when he 
merits praise, be sure to praise him. 

6. Don’t expect your research to 
work alone. Research has become a 
task so broadly cooperative that, upon 
the appearance of every new indus- 
trial product and process, it becomes 
more difficult to name the inventor. 
Research demands teamwork. 

7. Inventory your problems. Clar- 
ify in your own mind what you hope 
to do, study previous attempts to do it, 
find out why they failed — and then 
turn your research department loose. 

8. Remember that research is a ser- 
vice department, charged with its own 
entirely respectable responsibilities. 
Never let it be thought that research 
is a critic, a fault-finder or a spy. 

9. Because properly conducted re- 
search actually is a service department, 
see to it that your research department 
may serve on all your fronts and in 
all your sectors. Perhaps your research 
will engage primarily in exploring. 
Encourage it and enable it to engage, 
also, in checking — checking your key 
processes to watch your costs and to 
maintain your standards. 

10. Protect your research depart- 
ment against delays and red tape. 

11. Remember that a good scientist 
seldom is also a good salesman. Be 
prepared, if necessary, to help your 
research chief to translate his findings 
into terms of sales appeal. 

12. Scan all findings in the light of 
all the facets of your business, but bear 
in mind that successful research results 
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can come only when research work is 
accepted as receptively as is the work 
of any other independent department. 

13. Equip your research department 
with facilities adequate to the tasks 
you assign it. 

14. On the score of size—usually, 
the smaller the business, the more 
study it needs. With little more than a 
test tube and a bench, a good research 
worker can find out facts about your 
business that you never dreamed of. 





15. Start modestly with, say, your 
raw materials and your finished prod. 
uct. Then, as results justify the effort, 
broaden your research scope. 

16. Banish from your mind fear 
that research may do harm to your 
business or to society. Your real dan- 
ger—and industry’s real danger—lies 
in any attempt to limit research’s 
application. 

By Lewis W. Waters. Dun’s Re- 
view, September, 1940, p. 5:5. 


Fractional Compensation 


MAY industries affected by the Wage and Hour Act pay wage earners by 

fractions of a cent. In computing a payroll, a number of industries use 
quarters and tenths of hours as the basic units. It is generally believed that the 
tenth of an hour basis is the better and more satisfactory to employees. For 
example, if a quarter of an hour is the unit, and an employee works 10 or 12 
minutes’ overtime, there is no pay for it, but if a tenth of an hour is used, he 
gets extra pay for as little as six minutes of overtime. 

In computing payrolls, most companies pay a full penny for anything as 
much as a half a cent or over, and some companies pay in even nickels, with 
the breaking point at 2% cents. Thus, if a payroll came out at $24.83, the 


employee would receive $24.85. 


— American Business 11/40 


**Back-to-Work’”’ Bonus 
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A “back-to-work” bonus plan was recently inaugurated by the Metropolitan 
Body Co., of Bridgeport, Conn. 

The company has announced that, through no fault of its own, it has been 
forced to suspend operation on the manufacture of truck bodies as a result of a 
changeover in chassis models. During the changeover period, which is expected 
to last from four to six weeks, some 150 men will be at liberty. In order to 
encourage the reemployment of its experienced men when production starts anew, 
the company is willing to pay a premium. 

Computation of the premium or bonus will be made on the basis of the pre- 
vailing hourly rate of each man at the time of the layoff. For each week of 
unemployment, the company will pay 10 times the hourly rate of each rehired 
employee. 

Employees have been assured 52 weeks’ work in 1941. 

— The Wall Street Journal 12/5/40 
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Office Management 


Standards in Maintenance of Office Equipment 


NVESTMENT in office equipment 
[:. usually sizable, and its mainten- 

ance is, so to say, a daily expense 
itm. Maintenance policies should 
therefore be formulated and approved 
by a higher level of management. 

The choice with which the office is 
confronted is: 

1. No maintenance program. Equip- 
ment is serviced only when re- 
pairs are needed. 

2.A regular maintenance program, 
either by an organization’s own 
maintenance department, by the 
equipment manufacturer’s main- 
tenance men, or by independent 
outsiders. 

Centralization is the key to the 
maintenance setup — centralization in 
one person (i.e., the office manager) 
for the small office, in one department 
for the large organization. In the 
smaller office, this authority should 
first assure himself that calls for the 
service man actually are justified. 
Some technical knowledge of equip- 
ment is consequently desirable. 

No control is possible without a 
complete set of records. It seems desir- 
able to have a card for each piece of 
equipment on maintenance contract 
and to index this card under the month 
during which the service man is ex- 
pected to call. Any card still on file 
at the end of the month apparently 
indicates a machine which has been 
overlooked. 
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We should know when a machine 
has been repaired, what repairs have 
been made, and how much each repair 
has cost. Two types of records appear 
to be in use—one, a card per machine 
giving the date, a short description of 
the trouble, and the cost of the repair; 
the other, an envelope marked on the 
outside for the type of machine and 
machine number, and carrying a run- 
ning total per year of the repair costs. 
Inside the envelope the slips of the 
service men are kept for further speci- 
fication if needed. 

A repair call can best be put through 
as follows: In the small office, when 
the department manager decides that 
a repair call should be put through, 
he notifies the office manager, who 
retains a record of the notification. 
After the repair is made, the depart- 
ment concerned must insist on a repair 
slip and sign the slip for proof of sat- 
isfaction. A duplicate slip, also signed, 
goes to the office manager, who checks 
the slip off against his record, initials 
it, and sends it on to the individual 
who keeps the repair record. After the 
invoice is received, the bill is checked 
against the repair slips. 

In the large office with its own ser- 
vice department, all calls come in at 
the service desk. The repairman an- 
swers the call, contacts the section 
head, and is directed to the machine 
needing repair. He fills out a repair 
slip giving all data on the machine 
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repaired, parts used and time required, 
and turns the slip in at the end of the 
day. The total time on the slips turned 
in shows his work for the day. 

The question of whether to have a 
self-maintenance department or to 
depend on the manufacturer’s service 
facilities is, of course, a question of 
cost. 

This cost is largely determined by 
the volume of equipment in one office. 
The minimum for self-maintenance 
might be placed at approximately 200 
pieces of equipment. Diversity of 
equipment would make some modifi- 
cations necessary. Absolute require- 
ments for a successful self-maintenance 
department are: 

1. Competent mechanics. 

2. A planning or methods group to 
follow up on the reports submitted by 
the service department. 


Efficiency on 





3. A complete record of all work 
performed. 

The advantages of a self-mainte. 
nance department are: 

1. A reduction in repair costs. 

2. A more adequate maintenance 
job. 

3. A speedier repair service. 

4. A basis for improved instruction 
for operators. 

5. A very reliable indication for 
the purchasing department of what 
equipment will be most efficient in 
each instance. This advantage can be 
achieved only through close coopera- 
tion of the service department, which 
supplies the data on quality of equip- 


ment, and the planning and methods | 


department, which supplies the data 
on application and production of 
equipment. By Frits A. WYNHAUSEN. 
N.O.M.A. Proceedings: 1940, p. 80:2. 


Skates 


THE time consumed in mail distribution within departments and between de- 
partments and floors has been cut in half by the use of roller skates for 
messengers, in the State Farm Insurance Companies, Illinois. In one department, 
for example, it required 22 minutes to make a trip which is now made in 10 
minutes with the use of skates. Since full-time messengers are required, the 
innovation meant the saving of one-half the time of an employee or the doubling 
of the number of trips, resulting in a better flow of work. Girl messengers are 
quite agile on the skates and report less fatigue than before. 


—Business Ideas for Increasing Profits (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 


10/31/40 


Refreshments for Employees and Visitors 


(THE Continental Coffee Company, of Chicago, provides facilities for serving 
tea and coffee to its employees every day between 3 and 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. This practice has proved highly valuable in overcoming the custom- 


ary mid-afternoon “lag.” 


During the hot summer months, iced tea, iced coffee or punch is served. 
Everyone is given his portion at his desk, so that very little time is lost from 
regular operations. Cookies are served with the beverage. 


All visitors, whether in the reception room or in any of the offices, also receive 


a serving of whatever they wish. 
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Personnel 


Status of Industrial Recreation 


HE findings that are discussed in 
this monograph* were obtained 
from 30 case studies and from 
609 (26 per cent) returns of 2,486 
questionnaires sent out. Of the total 
639 companies studied, 38 per cent 
have industrial recreational programs. 

Following is a summary of the most 
significant findings: 

1. The general practice is to have 
either the company or the company 
benefit association finance the indus- 
trial recreation program. 


2. Forty-five per cent of the com- 
panies surveyed spent less than $2,000 
per year on their recreation program. 
Thus it is evident that the expenditure 
per employee is very small. Neverthe- 
less, two per cent of the companies 
spent $40,000 or more per year. The 
average weekly recreational cost per 
employee for all companies is 14 cents. 


3. The industrial recreational pro- 
gram may be partially financed by 
revenue-producing activities such as 
dancing and bowling. 


4. Two hundred and four compan- 
ies (83 per cent) of the 245 having 
recreational programs did not pro- 
vide a medical examination for those 
participating in strenuous sports, while 
148 companies (60 per cent) did not 
offer any accident protection for par- 
ticipants. 





5. Coordination among the various 
recreational groups is apparent from 
the results of this survey. The person- 
nel officer and an appointed committee 
of employees were most frequently 
found as the administrative combin- 
ation. 


Seventy-five per cent of the com- 
panies administered the program 
through an individual department. Of 
the non-volunteer administrators, the 
personnel officer most frequently di- 
rected the program. Of the volunteer 
administrators, the employees admin- 
istered the activities most frequently. 


6. Forty-three per cent of the com- 
panies studied had either part- or full- 
time leadership. 


7. An important result of this sur- 
vey was the discovery that 33 per cent 
of the recreational leaders were trained 
in personnel work, while 22 per cent 
were college-trained in owen edu- 
cation. 


8. The outstanding physical sports 
participated in by the men, according 
to company participation, were: bowl- 
ing (87 per cent of the 245 companies 
having a recreation program), softball 
(74 per cent), basketball (54 per 
cent), golf (40 per cent), and baseball 
(34 per cent). 


9. The outstanding activities estab- 


* Industrial Recreation: Iis Development and Present Status. By Leonard J. Diehl and Floyd R. 


Eastwood. Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 1940. 


December, 1940 


75 pages. 
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lished on a co-recreational basis were: 
bowling (9 per cent), golf (5 per cent) 
and tennis (5 per cent). 

10. Employee competition in in- 
dustrial recreation was 69 per cent 
interdepartmental, while 31 per cent 
of the employee participants competed 
in team sports which were between 
companies. 

11. Fifty-two per cent of industrial 
recreation of a physical type was pro- 
moted by the employees. The firm 
promoted physical activities 33 per 
cent of the time. Tax-supported and 
private agencies promoted these activi- 
ties to a degree of 6 per cent. Union 
groups promoted physical recreational 
activities in a few cases (1 per cent). 

12. Camera clubs, classified as a 
cultural activity, ranked first in num- 
ber of companies having this activity. 
Twelve per cent of the companies pro- 
vided such clubs for men, and 7 per 
cent provided them for women. Six 





per cent of the companies had camera 
clubs for mixed groups. 

13. Although there were very few 
other outing activities carried on by 
industries, picnics were held by 245 
(100 per cent) of the companies. 

14. Dancing was the outstanding 
company social activity participated in 
by all groups. 

15. Sixty-eight per cent of the com- 
panies having recreational programs 
reported that the employees promoted 
the social activities, while 27 per cent 
of the social events were promoted by 
the firm. 

16. The activities that were most 
popular during lunch periods were (in 
the order of their importance) : cards, 
horseshoes, checkers, softball, musical 
programs, ping pong and bowling. 

17. The outstanding facilities pro- 
vided by the company were: baseball 
fields, softball fields, tennis courts, 
and billiard facilities. 


Expanding the Managerial Organization 


XPANDING an organization, in 
E the initial stages, is a simple 

problem. However, when ex- 
pansion is carried to the point where, 
as one company executive expresses 
it, “the supervisory organization is 
stretched beyond the elastic limit,” the 
problem becomes crucial. 

The following four steps are ones 
normally taken when expanding an 
organization: 

1. Give each present supervisor 
more responsibility. 
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When production volume increases, 
of course, the first obvious method of 
handling it is to give each supervisor 
more responsibility, i.e., more men, 
equipment and floor space, and often 
more authority. Occasionally sections 
or departments are combined and 
placed under one supervisor. 

2. Select men from present super- 
visory force to fill positions of new or 
greater responsibilities. 

Usually, there is a limited number 
of qualified supervisors from which 
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men may be selected, competent to 
take full charge of new departments, 
new plants, or to assume newly created 
functions. 

Immediate attention to replacement 
and the preparation of understudies is 
essential. In fact, many executives find 
it practical to draw an organization 
chart, and to place under each strate- 
gic position the names of several men 
who could fill such position, in the 
order of their availability and com- 
petence. 
charts, plans are drawn showing how 
the organization would be expanded 
and men shifted under anticipated con- 
tingencies. Thus the department head, 
general superintendent or works man- 
ager may specifically plan his under- 
studies and moves, and avoid “getting 
in a pinch” when faced with a large 
order or an important expansion. 


On one or two successive 


This procedure also makes it pos- 
sible to give the maximum amount of 
organized training to understudies and 
men who are to be shifted or promoted. 

3. Select and train beginning super- 
visors. 

The following approach represents 
the principal features of a successful 
plan now being widely used, by which 
properly chosen beginners are de- 
veloped into quite competent super- 
visors in 8 or 10 weeks. 

(a) Assign the new appointee to 
elementary supervisory work—2 to 3 
weeks, 

It has been found that special train- 
ing for a new supervisor in the prin- 
ciples of supervision, labor policies 
and similar subjects is more effective 
after he has had a taste of supervisory 
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responsibility. For the first two or 
three weeks, therefore, he should be 
given supervision of a normal ex- 
perienced group of workmen where 
there are no exceptional problems of 
production, discipline or worker train- 
ing. During this first assignment, he 
should be made responsible for routine 
duties—e.g., shop orders, time tickets, 
material ordering, work assignment, 
routine production, quality and sched- 
ule control. He should be closely 
guided and coached in these matters by 
an experienced supervisor. He should 
not be thrown into problems or con- 
troversies on wage payment, griev- 
ances, discipline, employee selection, 
transfer or dismissal, maintenance, 
cost analyses, etc. 


(b) Give the new supervisor inten- 
sive instruction—1 to 2 weeks. 


Take the beginning supervisor (in 
groups of 3 or 4, up to 12) off the job 
4 hours a day for 15 to 18 consecutive 
days, or full time for 6 to 10 days. 
Give him concentrated instruction in 
the principal features of his new super- 
visory job. This intensive instruction 
should be scheduled about as follows: 
supervisory job planning, 6 hours; 
theory and practice of instructing 
workers, 48 hours; personnel respon- 
sibilities, 6 hours; labor policies and 
procedures, 6 hours. 


(c) Assign the new supervisor to 
more difficult and responsible work— 
4 to 6 weeks. 


(d) Put the new supervisor “on his 
own.” 


At this stage, the new supervisor 
may be given normal line responsi- 
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bility under normal supervisory guid- 
ance and share in whatever staff meet- 
ings, supervisory conferences or other 
organized aids are available. 

4. Develop a reserve or pool of 
potential supervisors. 

Future needs for supervisors should 
be anticipated and a pool of qualified 
men developed. 

It has been found advantageous to 
make arrangements to use an outside 
service—state university or state voca- 
tional education department — for a 
course in “Foremanship.” Under such 
outside auspices, enrollees do not ex- 





pect immediate recognition by the 
company, yet the latter has a pool of 
interested and partially trained poten- 
tial supervisors from which to draw. 

When pre-supervisory training is 
set up by a company and open to 
voluntary enrolment, men who take 
the training will expect recognition. 
If they are not selected for super- 
visory positions, their disappointment 
will seriously injure morale. 

From Bulletin No. 4-A, Labor Di- 
vision, Training Within Industry, Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council of 


National Defense. October, 1940. 4 pp. 


New Safety Plan Reduces Accidents 


A NEW approach to employee safety was recently inaugurated by the Weirton 
Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va. It has already demonstrated its effective- 
ness by a reduction in the number and severity of accidents. 

Under the new system, the company’s Safety Department has been transferred 
to the Operating Department, where it functions as an integral part of the regular 
operating personnel. The Safety Department’s staff has been enlarged to allow 
a full-time Safety Manager for each major operating department. 


The Safety Manager in each department is held responsible for the safety 
and welfare of the employees working in his department. He is in daily contact 
with the manager and with each of the superintendents of his department. Each 
day, the Safety Manager reports to the manager of his department to keep him 
completely informed on conditions concerning the safety of his men. 

On the Safety Manager’s shoulders rests the responsibility for constant in- 
spection and checking of equipment, machinery and shop practices. His findings 
and recommendations are presented directly to the manager of his department. 
The Safety Manager also instructs employees in safe working practices, and 
frequently holds group meetings of employees to discuss safety. 


— Weirton Steel Employees Bulletin 11/1/40 








AMA PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Personnel Conference of the American Management Associ- 
ation will be held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, February 


12-13-14, 1941, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
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Production Management 


Light “Barriers’’ Can Protect Your Plant 


ORLD WAR experience proved 

that industry’s first line of de- 

fense against sabotage is light. 
A fence of light is a barrier through 
which no intruder dares pass. It creates 
a “no man’s land” in which any sus- 
picious person is instantly detected. 

While no one system of lighting will 
take care of all cases, there are funda- 
mental floodlighting principles which 
can be applied to provide adequate 
protective lighting to meet most con- 
ditions. 

Fencing a property is important, be- 
cause the more difficult the entrance, 
the more conspicuous the intruder can 
be made if he attempts to enter. Fenc- 
ing should be lighted, since guards 
cannot see in the dark, and a properly 
lighted fence not only reduces the 
number of guards required but sim- 
plifies patrolling. 

The conventional way of lighting a 
fence line is to place a narrow-beam 
1,000-watt floodlighting projector at 
each corner and place additional pro- 
jectors approximately 300 feet apart. 
The projectors should all be aimed in 
the direction in which the guard is 
patrolling, so that the light does not 
shine in his eyes. Local conditions, 
such as the type of fence, the location 
of the guard, the method of patrolling, 
the size of the yard, the location of the 
building, and the surroundings of the 
yard, may make a different system of 
lighting more effective. 
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If buildings are close to a fence line, 
it may be desirable to place the flood- 
lighting projectors on the roofs of ad- 
jacent buildings and light the area up 
to and beyond the fence. If there is a 
wire fence and the guard is patrolling 
inside the fence, it may be desirable to 
use a wider-beam projector and direct 
most of the light outside of the fence 
so that the edge of the beam is along 
the fence line. This leaves the guard 
in relative darkness and provides a 
wide space outside the fence in which 
any intruder can be observed. 


_ If the fence is opaque, it should be 
painted white. Thus an intruder will 
stand out in bold silhouette against the 
light background. In other places as 
well, it often is possible to lighten 
backgrounds. 


In some cases, particularly in small 
yards, it is entirely feasible to light 
the fence line with units spaced 50 to 
75 feet apart and mounted high enough 
so a passing person cannot easily strike 
the lamps. Place the units sufficiently 
close together so no large section is in 
darkness if one lamp is broken or 
burned out. Close spacing is also de- 
sirable to provide the coverage neces- 
sary to reveal intruders in fog and bad 
weather, when they are most likely to 
operate. 


While the boundary fence is the first 
line of defense, there are many vul- 
nerable areas around a property which 
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should receive careful study so that 
satisfactory lighting may be provided. 
Some of the most vulnerable of these 
are: spaces along railroad tracks and 
highways, narrow alleys between build- 
ings, narrow spaces between buildings, 
and fence lines, all entrances to yards, 
entrances to important buildings, areas 
where there is concealment such as 
shrubbery or outbuildings near to the 
fence line, streets that dead-end at the 
property line. 





A number of freight cars parked in 
the yard will provide a point where a 
large group may hide and sally forth 
to do their destructive work. Piles of 
lumber or stacks of other material 
afford shadow in which an intruder 
can find shelter and wait for the oppor- 
tune time to strike. In spots like these, 
small fires may be started to distract 
attention from other locations where 
greater depredations are planned. 
Steel, November 25, 1940, p. 66:2. 


A Year of NLRB Elections 


AN analysis of the elections reported by the National Labor Relations Board 

for the year ending September 30, 1940, shows a record-breaking total of 
1,350 elections conducted, with 575,302 workers indicating their collective-bar- 
gaining preferences. Other features include: 


For the first time in any period extending one year or longer, A.F.L. unions 
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won more elections than C.I.0. unions; 


C.i.0. unions polled over half the total ballots cast, the largest proportion 
for any similar period; 


The proportion of votes cast against unions dropped 18 per cent in a year. 


The great number of elections reported for the year, over 500 more than in 
any previous annual period, is largely the result of the Labor Board’s policy in 
directing an election in practically all cases in which a question of representation 
arises. This policy was adopted in November, 1939. 

The fact that A.F.L. unions won more elections than their C.I.O. rivals, even 
though by the slight margin of 33.6 per cent to 33.4 per cent, shows the con- 
tinuation of a definite trend. During the first 20 months of Labor Board 
elections, C.I.0. unions won 58 per cent of the elections, while A.F.L. unions won 
only 20 per cent. In 1938. C.I.0. unions won 42 per cent, to 23 per cent for 
A.F.L. unions, while in 1939 C.I.0. unions won 37 per cent, compared to 34 per 
cent won by A.F.L. unions. 


Independent unions won 10.6 per cent of the elections for the year, compared 
with 8 per cent in the previous year. 

C.I.0. unions continued to show by far the greatest voting power, polling 
51.2 per cent of all votes cast during the year. A.F.L. unions polled only 17.9 
per cent of all votes, while independent unions polled 12.9 per cent of the votes 
for the period. In the first 20 months of Labor Board elections, independent 
unions polled 17 per cent of all votes cast. 


Votes against unions dropped from 22 per cent of all votes last year to 18 
per cent in the period just ended. In the first 20 months of Labor Board elections, 
only 11 per cent of the ballots were marked against unions, 


— Lebor Relations Reporter 11/18/40 
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The Rise of the Supermarket 


LMOST unknown ten years ago 
anywhere but in the Southwest 
and on the Pacific Coast, super- 

markets have now penetrated into 
every state in the Union. From an 
estimated total of 200 stores in 1930 
their number has increased to about 
7,000 today. In addition, thousands of 
other stores, still not large enough to 
qualify as supermarkets, have been 
displacing the venerable corner gro- 
cery. Altogether, supermarkets and 
other big grocery stores— many of 
them self-service — may now be cred- 
ited with almost half of the total food 
volume of the nation, whereas in 1935 
grocery and combination stores with 
an annual sales volume above $100,- 
000 accounted for only 16 per cent of 
total sales. 

Leading in the movement toward the 
large store have been not chain stores 
but independent operators. At present 
the supermarket field is shared in the 
proportion of about two to one by in- 
dependents and chain supermarkets, 
with the trend now definitely toward 
further gains by the chain super. 

The large national systems have been 
impelled by actual or threatened per- 
store excise taxes to operate bigger 
and fewer stores. The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company has been a 
leader in this adjustment, reducing 
some 15,000 corner grocery stores of 
pre-depression days to less than 10,000 
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stores, of which 1,500 may be counted 
as supermarkets; thousands of others 
now have self-service features. During 
the first six months of this year, A & P 
was opening a new supermarket about 
every second day. Last year A&P 
again reached its pre-depression high 
of close to one billion dollars volume, 
despite drastic reduction in number of 
stores. 

Marketing experts do not agree on 
the reasons which are responsible for 
this swing from the small to the large 
store. Some observers, noting the fact 
that most of the large businesses have 
been built out of humble beginnings, 
credit efficient small operators with the 
success of the supermarket. Others 
ascribe the supermarkets’ growth to 
the promotional shrewdness of their 
originators and to the fickleness of 
female buyers —captivated by the 
glamour of the big market. A third 
group of observers credit the depres- 
sion and its attendant price-fixing. Nor 
is there agreement on the probable 
future trend. Some prophesy further 
progress of the efficiently operated 
large stores; others foresee an early 
decline when the consuming public 
will turn to some new adventure in 
food merchandising. 

But there is sufficient evidence to 
suggest that the large store will have 
more than a fleeting existence. What 
only a very short time ago was believed 
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impossible has been achieved by pio- 
neers of supermarket merchandising. 
A volume up to $3,000,000 has been 
assembled under the roof of one store. 
Supermarkets with more than a mil- 
lion dollars sales annually are now to 
be found in almost every large city. 

Draining the stream of customers 
into the large market from distant 
small stores is, of course, nothing new. 
It follows the pattern of the rise of 
the department store. But it is new in 
food merchandising. According to a 
recent marketing survey of True Story 
publishers, more than 40 per cent of 
supermarket customers travel three 
miles and almost 20 per cent drive 
five miles to reach the market. 

Next in importance to this, the ac- 
complishment of supermarket oper- 
ators rests in the increase in individual 
purchases. It is frequently overlooked 
that the real economy of large-scale 
selling stems from this increase. Ac- 
cording to data reported by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, the 
average sale per customer in a neigh- 
borhood store of the A&P type is 
58 cents and most probably less in 
smaller independent units. Compared 
with this, the size of the typical super- 
market purchase is amazing. The True 
Story survey found that half of the 
supermarket customers carry at least 
$3 worth of merchandise through the 
turnstiles, and a third, $4. 

Quite naturally, stores which offer 
3,000 articles have been able to set up 
a larger bargain list at more spectacu- 
lar price reductions than a chain-store 
unit with its much smaller assortment 
of items. When supermarkets grew and 
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started to compete among themselves, 
the loss-leader technique was devel. 
oped into more subtle methods. Dras. 
tic price reductions were supplanted 
by milder cuts. Instead of a few eye- 
catching bargains in each department, 
a larger number of nationally known 
brands were offered slightly above 
cost. The gigantic week-end specials 
were altered into permanent offerings, 
But the principle of bigger and better 
bargains was maintained and skilfully 
utilized to make the bargain-conscious 
consumer buy larger quantities at one 
time. 

The extent to which private brands 
fill the shelves in chain supermarkets 
is unprecedented in the history of food 
distribution. In national chains about 
half of the stacks are filled with the 
store’s own labels. One Western chain 
is credited with carrying more than 
200 of its own manufactured products. 
Some of the leading chains are reported 
to plan co-manufacturing and co-dis- 
tribution of private-brand items. 

The private brands of the larger 
chains are a direct challenge to the 
nationally advertised item and to the 
manufacturer-jobber-retailer system of 
distribution. They allow at least 10 
per cent better mark-ups than the na- 
tionally known product, yet can be 
offered at competitive prices with the 
latter. Since passage of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which checked preferen- 
tial discounts to quantity buyers, 
chains have turned even more to 


brands of their own not burdened with 


discount limits. 
The shift to the large store has had 
wide repercussions on the structure of 
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wholesale distribution. Where the 
supers are most concentrated, as in 
California, there has developed a new 
type of drop-shipment wholesaler who 
operates at very low margins and does 
a tremendous volume of business. 
Again, the pressure exerted through 
extreme price competition makes 
wholesalers anxious to grasp oppor- 
tunities for larger margins. Thus the 
private label has lately had much 
acclaim from jobbers. 

All this together has at least partly 
eliminated the advantages that came 
to manufacturers of nationally adver- 
tised brands from their promotion by 
supermarkets. While loss-leader sell- 
ing at first was considered a spur to 
business in creating larger volume, it 
is now looked upon as a trojan horse 
which has encroached on the very 
fundamentals of the national brands’ 
price structure and become instrumen- 
tal in the intrusion of the private brand. 
It is alleged that big national chains 
make it a definite policy to cut prices 
of nationally known items in order to 


lure customers into the store and sell 
them the private brands displayed in 
powerful shelf formation. 

Small wonder the manufacturers in 
many instances have turned their sym- 
pathies toward anti-loss-leader laws. 

Legal remedies against the loss- 
leader are on the statute books of most 
states, and both manufacturers and 
dealers have availed themselves to an 
increasing extent of fair-trade and fair- 
practices acts to control retail food 
prices. One group of such laws has 
been passed in 24 states. They estab- 
lish a price floor which is either cost 
price or cost invoice price plus a fixed 
overhead percentage. 

Most likely, legislative price con- 
trol offers, if anything, only tempor- 
ary relief from price-cutting. Such 
control may be desirable to eliminate 
predatory competitive practices. But 
it will probably fail if it is designed to 
curb the competition of which the 
large food store is both a cause and a 
consequence. By REINHOLD P. Wo Fr. 
Dun’s Review, September, 1940, p. 8:8. 


Word Magic in Advertising 


KENNETH M. GOODE, one of advertising’s greatest students, recounts for us 
in “Modern Advertising” some graphic examples of the power of headlines. 


He points out, for instance, that E. Haldeman-Julius jumped the sales of 
Theophile Gautier’s “Fleece of Gold” from 6,000 to 80,000 by changing the title 
to “Quest for a Blonde Mistress.” Changing the title of another Little Blue Book, 
“The Art of Courtship,” which sold 17,500 copies, to “The Art of Kissing” sold 
60,500 copies. Adding the word “Lustful” to the title, “The King Enjoys Himself,” 


upped sales from 8,000 to 38,000 copies. 


Carnation Milk Company substituted for its old “Contented Cows” approach 
the appeal, “Show your Mother-in-Law what a good cook you are,” and it 
brought in the greatest traceable response in advertising history. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company had a headline, “March—the Danger 


Month,” which brought in 30 requests for a booklet. 


Changed to “Ship-Shape 


Condition” and run in the same magazine with same circulation, it pulled 6,000 


requests. 


—E. W. Extmore in “How to Apply Modern Magic in Advertising” 


December, 1940 
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Salesmen’s Compensation in 291 Lines of Business 
p 


NE of the most comprehensive 
O studies of salesmen’s compensa- 

tion in recent years has just 
been completed by The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, Chicago. This survey cov- 
ered 291 concerns representative of 
widely varying lines of business, size, 
location, etc., and thus provides a typi- 
cal cross-section of sales compensation 
plans throughout the country. 

The study reveals a well-defined 
trend toward salary bases of compen- 
sation for salesmen, and, to even a 
greater extent, a trend in the direction 
of individuality in fitting compensa- 
tion to the requirements of particular 
businesses. Straight commission and 
straight salary plans are shown to be 
giving way to combined methods of 
remuneration — salary plus commis- 
sion, salary plus bonus, etc. 

Traditional plans are being aban- 
doned to make way for methods which 
give greater incentive to salesmen to 
sell the whole line, increase volume 
and profits, build better accounts. 

A summary of the findings of this 
study follows: 

Salary bases are in use in 50.5 per 
cent of the 291 companies covered by 
the survey. 

Commission bases are used in 45.5 
per cent of the concerns. 

Profit-sharing plans account for the 
balance—4 per cent. 

Average annual earnings of sales- 
men were reported as increased over 
1936 by 69 per cent. 

Average net income ranged from 
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$1,000 to $11,000, with the largest 
single group in the $2,500 to $3,000 
class. 

Average annual salaries had in. 
creased over 1936 in 65 per cent of the 
companies paying salesmen salaries, 
and ran from $600 to $6,000, with a 
majority between $2,000 and $3,000 a 
year. 

Starting salaries were up over 1936 
in 30 per cent; they ran from $500 to 
$5,200, with the largest group receiv- 
ing between $1,200 and $1,800. 

Commission rates have not generally 
been increased, although 18 per cent 
of the companies paying commissions 
have boosted the rates. They ranged 
from fractions of 1 per cent to 65 per 
cent, with the majority between 1 and 
10 per cent. 

Drawing accounts are permitted by 
the majority of companies paying com- 
missions. 

Expenses of salesmen are usually 
allowed by companies paying salaries, 
generally not allowed by companies 
paying commissions. 

Fixed general expenses average 
$2,400 a year. Fixed automobile allow- 
ances average from $35 to $40 a month 
or from 5 cents to 6 cents per mile. 

Selling costs have been climbing 
since 1936 for 52 per cent of the com- 
panies. Twenty-nine per cent have 
found sales costs lower, the balance 
reporting no change. 

Cost per call ranges from 3 cents 
to $8.00, with the great majority re- 
porting between 10 cents and $2.00. 
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The average cost per call of salesmen 
in all lines is $1.95. 

Credit allowance for orders coming 
in from salesmen’s territories is al- 
lowed fully in 77.5 per cent of the com- 
panies, partially in 13 per cent, within 


a limited time in 4 per cent, and not 
at all in 5.5 per cent. 

From “Salesmen’s Compensation in 
291 Lines of Business.” The Dartnell 
Corporation, Chicago, 1940. Three 
sections (133 pages). $5.00. 





Salesmen Are Welcome at Westinghouse 


GALESMES calling at the East Springfield, Mass., plant of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company are handed an attractive little booklet 
entitled “For Visiting Salesmen.” The immediate effect of this personalized 
welcome is to establish a cordial relationship between buyer and seller, even in 
advance of the interview, which forms a sound and lasting basis for mutual 
understanding and cooperation. For this booklet, which can be read from 
cover to cover in five or six minutes of waiting time (but which is “meaty” 
enough to invite second reading), is more than a gracious gesture. It calls 
attention to a half dozen practical personal services available to the visitor, 
designed to help him make the most effective use of his time and to make his 
visit easier and more pleasant, however brief it may be. 

And this is only one of three principal aims which are accomplished by this 
simple means. A statement of policy assures observance of the proper sales 
approach, measurably aiding the work of the buyers and the general conduct 
of the purchasing department—registration of all calls, first contact in every 
case to be with the purchasing staff, appointments with technical or production 
executives to be made through the buyer, sales presentations to be held within 
reasonably brief limits and during the established interviewing hours. 

Thirdly, there is a “Shopping List” which enumerates more than 150 of 
the principal items purchased for use at this plant. The variety shown in this 
list has frequently suggested to the salesman a more complete and _ pertinent 
presentation of his line, and has in turn revealed sources of supply for the 
buyer which might otherwise have been overlooked. 


Put all this together, and the result is a very effective, though unpretentious, 
factor in building desirable commercial relations. Attractive, small (3 x 5 inches), 
and conveniently provided with a couple of blank pages for notes, the booklet is 
generally slipped into the salesman’s pocket and keeps on working long after 


the interview itself has been concluded. 
—Purchasing 10/40 


Consumers’ Cooperatives: 1939 





UBSTANTIAL increases in volume of business done in 1939 by cooperative 
associations, both wholesale and retail, are shown by data obtained by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. At the end of 1939 there were an estimated 4,350 retail 
distributive cooperatives with 925,000 members and sales of $211,653,000 — the 
last figure representing an increase of 6.7 per cent over 1938. Associations provid- 
ing services of various kinds — lodgings, meals, medical care, burial, housing, 
electricity, etc. — numbered, it is estimated, 914 and had a combined membership 
of over 576,000 and a business of $5,815,000. Credit unions numbered 8,315, with 
an estimated membership of 2,421,000 and loans granted during the year amount- 


‘ing to $240,500,000. The wholesale distributive associations providing supplies for 


the local associations had aggregate sales of nearly $52,500,000. 
— Monthly Labor Review 10/40 
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Product Promotion in the Classroom 


ANY a manufacturer makes a 

practice of sending teachers and 

students educational bulletins 
about his products and their dis- 
tribution. Some have been widely 
used, and some have not. Recently 
the Committee on Consumer Relations 
in Advertising, set up last January by 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, completed a preliminary 
study of the factors that cause teachers 
to accept or reject educational material 
prepared by business. 

In making the study, the committee 
had a group of experienced teachers 
appraise 27 pieces of educational ma- 
terial issued by national advertisers 
for use in secondary schools. Chief 
considerations in deciding whether to 
use particular pieces were: 

Authority. Teachers want materials 
backed by the authority of specialists. 
Pieces bearing the imprint of the “Edu- 
cational Department” or “Home Eco- 
nomics Department” of a firm get 
preference to those put out by the “Ad- 


vertising Department.” Similarly, 
signed pieces are more likely to be 
utilized than unsigned. 


Informational content. The study 
indicates that for almost any piece 
some teachers could be found who 
would use it, but general acceptance 
can be counted upon only when the 
firm is rendering a real service. 


Method of presentation. In prepar- 
ing material for school use, careful 
attention should be paid to the char- 
acteristics of the audience. Teachers 
are favorably inclined toward pieces 
that have a “text look.” Students like 
material that is punched to slip into 
notebooks. Durability is important. 


Product advertising. The study in- 
dicates that teachers expect and do not 
object to some product advertising in 
commercially-sponsored material. But 
pieces that are top-heavy with advertis- 
ing are resented. 


Business Week, October 5, 1940, p. 
40:2. 


Salesmen’s Expense Practices 


A STUDY of salesmen’s compensation in 291 lines of business has disclosed 
the following information regarding expense practices: 
54% of companies paying salaries allowed all expenses 
10% of companies paying salaries gave flat expense allowances 
16% of companies paying salaries used combination plans (for example, flat 
car allowance, unlimited for other expenses) 
8% of companies paying straight commission allow all expenses 
2% of companies paying straight commission allow flat expenses 
A few companies split expenses between salesmen and company. 
— News Letter, Dartnell Sales Service 12/14/10 
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Dear Stockholder — 


OST business executives today 

consider it to be as necessary 

to cultivate the good will of 
the fractional owners of an enterprise 
as that of consumers, dealers and em- 
ployees. They are industrial states- 
men enough to recognize that the great 
body of stockholders can and undoubt- 
edly will exert a substantial influence 
in shaping national and corporate 
destiny. 

As this most turbulent year ap- 
proaches its end, management is pre- 
paring to sharpen its pencil and go to 
work on the annual report. While many 
companies employ various devices for 
maintaining contact with stockholders, 
all of them look on the annual report 
as the most important document, the 
official document, of the year. 

In recent years the stockholders’ re- 
port has not only had its face lifted 
but has taken on a “letter from home” 
tone as well. This is clearly disclosed 
by an analysis of the annual reports 
of 170 leading companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The 1939 reports of these concerns 
range from a purely statistical pre- 
sentation to a comprehensive and 
typographically excellent document of 
71 pages. Virtually all of them con- 
tain a communication of varying 
length by the president (sometimes 
chairman of the board, sometimes 


both). In 95 cases, the presidential re- 


marks and the required financial state- 
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ments constitute the entire report; the 
other 75 reports contain additional 
material. 

As might well be guessed, the earn- 
ings record is the most popular sub- 
ject, with 160 reports discussing it; 
the matter of dividends, mentioned in 
110 reports, takes second rank. From 
there, the analysis reflects interesting 
trends of the times. 

Until a few years ago the subject of 
employees, if discussed at all, usually 
provided management with an oppor- 
tunity to make a polite gesture of ap- 
preciation. Many reports still contain 
nothing more, but a significant number 
of the 105 reports which deal with the 
subject go into pertinent details of 
employee relations. One company, for 
example, devotes five pages to em- 
ployees, payrolls and employee bene- 
fit plans. 

Eighty-five reports disclose news of 
important actions—e.g., revision of 
foreign operations; litigation involv- 
ing labor, rates, trademarks or pat- 
ents; reorganization of departments, 
subsidiaries or other corporate struc- 
ture; financing and refinancing; 
changes in the directorate. 

No less than 82 discuss taxes, some 
of them in terms of their burden upon 
the company, some indicating their ef- 
fect upon the consumer; others merely 
show how the company’s tax payments 
have increased over the years. 

Business has made a special point of 
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the fact that private enterprise through 
research, among other things, has con- 
tributed materially to improving the 
American standard of living. Sixty-one 
companies mention their research fa- 
cilities and their scientific achieve- 
ments, whether in terms of new prod- 
ucts, improved products, consumer 
safeguards, or of discoveries in pure 
science which may not have immediate 
profit application. 

The complex factors affecting busi- 
ness are elaborated upon in 78 reports. 
Surprisingly enough, the question of 
government —too much government, 
cooperation with government, relations 
with governmental bureaus—finds its 
way into only 18 per cent of the re- 
ports—30 of them. 

Many other matters are considered. 
For example, 18 reports discuss price 
trends, and 14 competition; 13 give 
operating statistics and information; 
six companies give comparative indus- 
try statistics; five indicate the distri- 
bution of their stock; and four list the 
complete management personnel. 

Advertising, merchandising and pub- 
lic relations are not often remembered. 
Only six companies give a thought to 
merchandising, five to public relations, 
and four to advertising. 

An interesting development during 
the past few years is the effort to en- 
list the stockholder as a willing sales- 
man for the company’s products. 
Thirty reports go into some detail as 
to products and urge the stockholder 
both to try and to recommend them. 

The pictorial aspect of the annual 
report is receiving more attention, and 
at the same time the report itself is 
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having its typographical face lifted. 
Forty-one are illustrated by photo- 
graphs of plants, 28 of products, and 
12 of personnel. Graphs, which are 
not nearly so horrendous as some dis- 
ciples of simplicity ‘profess to believe, 
help to visualize the statistical content 
of 33 reports; 10 include maps; only 
four use the pictorial graph technique 
of statistical presentation. 

Some of the printing production men 
seem to think that visual impression is 
extremely important. It has value: the 
annual report must have dignity of 
presentation and be pleasing to the 
eye. But the use of flashy color, costly 
paper, brilliant artwork, and_ typo- 
graphical tricks is not at all essential. 
Indeed, an obviously expensive-look- 
ing report is apt to prove more harm- 
ful than helpful. 

First and last, the effectiveness of 
the report depends upon editorial con- 
tent. It must inform. How completely 
or sketchily it should inform is a mat- 
ter for individual company decision. 

Certain companies will find that a 
large proportion of their stockholders 
are of the sophisticated type; they 
understand corporations, can catch the 
implications of statistics, and keep in 
fairly close touch with the affairs of 
the companies in which they hold 
stock. They do not need, nor do they 
want, a hefty report. 

Many companies, on the other hand, 
will find that a consequential number 
of their stockholders are Mr. and Mrs. 
Average American, who are becoming 
quite assertive about their rights of 
ownership. They want the figures and 
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they want a simple translation of the 
figures. They desire comment, interpre- 


though majority opinion, in this in- 
stance, is not necessarily right. 


d tation, explanation. It is impossible to evaluate precisely 
e ‘ ™ the reports analyzed in this article. 
‘ What to tell them? The analysis, or Nevertheless, an empirical judgment 
” poll, of 170 companies indicates a 4 be made on the basis of the gen- 
t certain popularity of subject matter erality of reports. Thus, 12 of the 


and a lack of popularity of other sub- 
ject matter. Business executives can 
use it as a fair guide to the tables of 
contents of their own reports, al- 


170 reports studied can be considered 
excellent; 17, good; 42, fair; 99, poor. 
By Maurice Mermey. Forbes, Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, p. 14:3. 


! Age Study of Department Store Workers 


[Is the average department store worker 16 or 56? 

Neither, according to a study by the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
covering 12,599 employees in 27 department stores of varying size. In the average 
department store, according to this survey, nearly one-half, or 47.5 per cent, of the 
employees, are between the ages of 21 and 36. One-fifth, or 20.9 per cent, of all 
employees fall within the 36-to-45 age groups. More than one-fourth, or 26.2%, 
of all employees are over 45 years of age. In the more-than-45 age classification, 
12 per cent are more than 65 years old. Taking the employment picture as a 
whole, nearly two-thirds of the workers in the average store are women. 

Because of the anticipated rise in age groups of the general population as a 
result of the declining birth rate, some stores have already mapped out a de- 
tailed hiring plan intended to maintain their present age ratios, the study dis- 
closes. This anticipatory step is designed to avoid indiscriminate hiring which 
heretofore has concentrated on young employees to the disadvantage of middle- 
aged applicants. It reflects to some extent the Rochester industrial employment 
plan, which attempts to give opportunity to applicants of different ages in 
proportion to existing age groups among employees. 


Why Sales Managers Fail 


QE hundred seventy companies have responded to a questionnaire study of 

the principal reasons why sales managers fail. The reports cover 810 sales 
managers who were removed because they lacked essential qualifications for 
the job. 


The specific reasons cited were as follows: 
































L.. Ticked Creatnve GOTTA TOCRB: sacs icsscctisciscsinccsssoonesisssismecncnsonsesinesisias 151 mentions 
cB; CURE SUA MER DUNN ssc isssscncesssstsnnccssrnsonsass 143 mentions 
3. Went stale on the job . 142 mentions 
4, Inability to handle important accounts o...cccccccsccsccscescssmneninmee 137 mentions 
5. Inability to arouse sales enthusiasm ......................... 110 mentions 
6. Wouldn’t do enough field work. ................ . 106 mentions 
7. Inability to control salesmen 82 mentions 
8. Unable to get along with management ..................... : 73 mentions 
9. Inability to develop new salesmen ooicccccccsscssssscssnsnsnssesssmeenn 65 mentions 
10. Failure to use advertising properly ” 35 mentions 
i nee Rc eee cae ea eee ee Ne 21 mentions 








— News Letter, Dartnell Sales Service 12/14/10 
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Building Codes and Insurance Protection 


OST cities of over 20,000 popu- 

lation, and many smaller ones, 

have a Municipal Building 
Code. Investigation shows that most 
codes require that a structure (located 
within the Fire Limits) which has 
been damaged by fire or other perils 
in excess of a stipulated percentage of 
its value shall be demolished and re- 
built in conformity with the Building 
Code requirements for new buildings 
with respect to materials and type of 
construction. Some cities stipulate that 
(within the limits of certain centrally 
located zones) a combustible building 
which has been damaged in excess of 
a stipulated percentage of its value 
must be demolished and replaced by 
one of modern fire-resistive construc- 
tion. 

The ordinary fire insurance policy 
compensates the insured only to the 
extent of the actual cash value of the 
damaged property, with proper deduc- 
tion for depreciation, and, as stated in 
the New York standard form, “without 
allowance for any increased cost or 
repair or reconstruction by reason of 
any ordinance or law regulating con- 
struction or repair.” 

It will be obvious that under the 
most limiting circumstances the in- 
sured may be faced with losses for 
which the customary fire insurance pol- 
icy will not compensate him, namely: 
(1) loss represented by the value of 
the undamaged structure that the code 
requires to be demolished, plus the 
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cost of demolition and clearing the 
site; (2) loss represented by the differ- 
ence between the depreciated value of 
the structure and the cost of replace- 
ment with the same materials in new 
condition; (3) additional expense rep- 
resented by the difference between a) 
the cost of replacement with the same 
materials, and b) the cost of replace- 
ment (as required by the code) with 
fire-resistive or other more expensive 
materials. 

Loss outlined under (1) may be 
covered under Demolition Insurance. 
Loss outlined under (2) may be cov- 
ered under Replacement Value Insur- 
ance. The expense described under 
(3) represents new value that had no 
prior existence, but that represents a 
cost which must be incurred either to 
satisfy the terms of a lease or (in the 
case of a building owner) to resume 
business at the same location. Con- 
tracts insuring this expense may be 
issued only where it represents a con- 
tractual obligation under a lease agree- 
ment. 

In all events, building owners should 
investigate the conditions that govern 
the repair or replacement of their 
buildings by reference to their local 
Building Commissioner. Lessees also 
should carefully examine the terms of 
their leases, which often require the 
lessee to repair damage to the prem- 
ises, and under some circumstances to 
replace the building if destroyed. The 
Balance Sheet, November, 1940, p. 15:2. 
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The Management Question Box 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 
and Information Bureau. 


Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau, This service is available to 
executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 


Operating an Employee Cafeteria 


Question: Can a company cafeteria be operated at a profit? What are average 
costs? 


Answer: The most recent figures we have seen on the operation of company 
cafeterias were compiled in a limited survey by the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company of Detroit. Nine Detroit concerns which maintain res- 
taurant service for their employees were covered. All nine were cafeterias, 
but in two cases service for executives was provided. 


Eight of the nine reported that they not only did not make a profit but 
lost money, the losses ranging from $1,300 to $12,000 annually. Neverthe- 
less, all these companies were convinced that their employees’ welfare and 
convenience justified the expenditure. 


Salaries of cafeteria help ranged as follows: 


Chef, $80-$225; pastry cook, $70-$200; salad worker, $65-$100; 
dishwasher, $55-$80, or 65 cents per hour; waitress, 65 cents per hour; 
counter girl, $46-$85; bus boys, porters, etc., 50-75 cents per hour. 
Uniforms are provided for employees. Lunch is furnished cafeteria 
employees in all places, and breakfast in most. In only one case is there 
a limit on the lunch tray of cafeteria workers—35 cents. 


There is no charge for cafeteria rent in seven cases, and in four cases 
light and gas are not charged. All but one are charged for equipment, main- 
tenance and breakage. 


The number of diners served per cafeteria employee ranges from 27 to 
56. However, a private dining room with service for executives is maintained 
by the cafeteria serving only 27 per employee. 


Eight of the cafeterias cut down losses by handling concessions on candy, 
tobacco, coca cola, and weighing machines. Profits from concessions, where 
reported, vary from 10 to 13 per cent of total cafeteria receipts. 
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Incidence of Personnel Activities 


Question: What features of personnel programs are most prevalent in industry 
and business? 


Answer: While no complete statistics are available on this subject, a survey 
completed recently by the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce provides 
some indicative figures. A total of 190 Philadelphia firms employing 172,509 
workers were covered, distributed as follows: banking, 14 firms; distribu- 
tion, 17; insurance, 7; manufacturing, 136; service, 10; utility, 6. 


The activity reported by the largest number of these firms was group 
life insurance, which was found in 114 companies. While we might ascribe 
this to the continuing sales efforts of insurance companies, almost as large 
a number, 112, grant vacations with pay to wage earners. The high inci- 
dence of paid vacations is probably due in the main to the example of 
progressive companies, partly to the competition for good workers. 


No other features of a personnel program approach the foregoing closely 
in popularity, according to this study. Next in order is group hospitaliza- 
tion (94 companies), safety programs (90 companies), and medical and 
health service (89 companies). 


Centralized employment departments are found in 87 companies divided 
as follows: banking, 9; distribution, 9; service, 3; insurance, 5; manufac- 
turing, 57; utilities, 4. Fifty-one companies utilize trade, intelligence or 
other tests in selection. 


Forty-two companies use standard job descriptions and job evaluation. 
Sixty-one provide incentive wage plans for production workers, and 14 for 
office workers. 


Seventy-five companies make loans to their employees, 24 have credit 
unions, and 19 operate formal thrift plans. 


In the field of employee security, 35 companies have dismissal compen- 
sation plans. Sixty-two maintain informal pension plans, and 23 have formal 
plans. Special plans for regularizing employment are in effect in 20 firms, 
and six have annual-wage or employment-guarantee plans. 


Sixty companies provide job training for learners; 33 have indentured 
apprentices; 37 operate foreman training programs, while 26 provide, train- 
ing for executives. Forty concerns have an employee manual, 33 issue an 
employee periodical, and 14 distribute special financial reports to employees. 

A somewhat significant feature of the survey is the listing of “abandoned 
plans.” The employee publication seems to have fared worst, as 10 have 
been abandoned. Ten suggestion systems also have gone by the board, and 
eight company-operated cafeterias have folded up. 
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Note on Employee Service Awards 


We should like to draw attention to an interesting comment on the subject 
of service award plans, which was discussed in The Management Question 
Box for August, 1940 (pp. 308-309). An executive writes us as follows: 


“One of the large companies in this area whose business has increased in the 
last 10 years has since 1930 given its employees 10K gold emblems that cost 
about $2.50 each, for service intervals of two years, four years, six years, etc. 
Not so long ago one of the old-gold buyers in the city came to the company’s 
office and offered to sell about 100 of these emblems at quite a low price. He 
had bought them for 75 cents each. A checkup showed that the sales to the 
gold junk dealer were by recipients of the last few years. 

“Now I offer my personal opinion: Up to five or six years ago the firm 
had presented the emblems at a shop party with a dinner and music, enter- 
tainment and speeches, etc. Then came a change in management. The 
parties were stopped, and the emblems were placed in the pay envelope on 
the payday which followed the date marking the service period. Neither a 
covering letter nor note of appreciation was included. No emblems have 
been distributed since the old-gold dealer called. 

“In my opinion, two years is too brief a period. If the company had 
started at five years with a 50-cent or 75-cent bronze or silver emblem and 
continued the presentation dinner parties, it would not now be wondering 
how many more pins were sold that same way. Nor would the management 
be worrying about what effect its policy (conceivably a blunder) has had on 
the attitudes of the employees.” 





**Welcome on Board!’’ 


Inquiries on the preparation of employee manuals and on sources of 
model manuals are continually being received by the A.M.A. Research and 
Information Bureau. Accordingly we should like to note the publication of 
an unusually effective handbook which combines a statement of company 
policies with employee rules and regulations. This manual was prepared for 
The Namm Store, Brooklyn, by Bess Bloodworth, vice president in charge of 
the store’s personnel. 

The device by which this handbook achieves striking effect can best be 
described by quoting the introductory paragraphs. Under the heading “Out- 
ward Bound” and a line-cut in bright blue of a graceful ship under full sail, 
the text begins: 

“A department store may be compared to a ship loaded with a big cargo 
of merchandise off on a definite voyage. The course is charted, the destina- 
tion is set, but smooth sailing and a safe arrival at the desired port depend 
upon the knowledge and leadership of the Captain and the cooperation, ability 
and loyalty of the crew. The Management of the store is the Captain and 
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the members of the organization the crew. The destination is the same— 
success for both! 


“It is our purpose in this book to set forth as frankly and clearly as pos. 
sible the general personnel policies for which the Management stands as well 
as the rules and procedures which govern our business actions. We hope that 
we shall complete many successful voyages together under the guidance of 
these policies. Understanding, respect and cooperation between Manage. 
ment and the individual members should result in smooth functioning of human 
relationships and smooth sailing!” 

The nautical theme is adhered to successfully throughout the booklet, 
with appropriate line-cuts in blue and headings such as “Stars to steer by” 
(for general policies), “Signing the articles” (for employment regulations), 
“On shore leave” (for vacations). The booklet is bound in a stiff bright 
blue cover depicting a naval officer at the head of a gangplank, with the key- 
note, “Welcome on Board,” lettered in white. 

Not only does this device enhance the booklet’s readability; it also serves 
a very practical purpose in creating a vivid concept of the organization as an 
alert, highly unified and very friendly group of people. Good feeling and 
tact are especially evident in such sections as “Navy conduct on deck” and 
“In yacht trim at all times.” The sound basic policies of the store are clearly 
indicated throughout the booklet. “Anchor to Windward,” for example, 
describes the annual employment guarantee, dismissal salaries, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and company policy with reference to compensation and 
minimum salary. 





Causes of Occupational Accidents 


THE majority of occupational accidents involve both an unsafe act and a 

mechanical or material cause, according to an analysis of 1,000 cases submitted 
by National Safety Council members. An unsafe act was found in 87 per cent 
of the cases reported, and a mechanical cause in 78 per cent. Most of the unsafe 
acts were, in turn, it was found, based on some personal cause. 


A hazardous arrangement or procedure was found in 34 per cent of the 
accidents. Defective agencies were reported in 18 per cent. Unsafe apparel was 
listed for 15 per cent, and improper guarding for 9 per cent. 


The most common unsafe act was unnecessary exposure to danger, including 
26 per cent of all cases. Improper use of tools or using unsafe tools was noted 
in 16 per cent, non-use of safety devices in 15 per cent, and unsafe loading or 
arrangement in 10 per cent of the accidents. Other unsafe acts appeared in 20 
per cent. Lack of knowledge or skill was the personal cause found in 48 per cent 
of the accidents. Improper attitude was indicated in 31 per cent, and bodily 
defects in 3 per cent. 


The type of accident occurring most frequently differs with the industry, 
handling objects standing highest in manufacturing and the trade and service 
industries and construction, whereas falling objects account for the largest 
number in mining and quarry'ng. Vehicles come second in mining and quarrying, 
whereas falls are next in importance in the construction and trade and service 
industries, and machinery in manufacturing. 

—Industrial Standardization 10/40 
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Survey of Books for Executives 





What’s Past Is Prologue. By Mary 
Barnett Gilson. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1940. 307 pages. $3.00. 


When Mary Gilson accepted the job 
of personnel director at the Joseph & 
Feiss Company, her family thought 
that her college training had been 
wasted, and her great-uncle shook his 
head dubiously. “I had hoped,” he 
said, “that you would sometime be the 
lady principal of a Female Seminary.” 
A forlorn hope for one of Miss Gil- 
son’s temperament. She characterizes 
herself in her preface as one who is 
forthright in taking a stand on any 
issue because she would rather eat her 
words than get calluses from fence- 
sitting. Those who know her would 
agree to this as an outstanding char- 
acteristic but would also add words as 
to her keen intelligence, exceptional 
capabilities, and personal charm. 


This book reflects it all—forthright- 
ness, intelligence, ability and charm. 
It has all the sparkle of Miss Gilson’s 
personality and all its downright seri- 
ousness. Miss Gilson has been in the 
thick of the personnel movement in 
this country, has played an important 
part on its stage, and has known in- 
timately all the other important actors. 
The story of her activities in this field 
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constitutes a basic addition to the his- 
tory of personnel administration. In- 
cidentally, it furnishes many thumb- 
nail sketches of the other dramatis 
personae which must be conceded bril- 
liant characterizations whether or not 
all Miss Gilson’s readers will wholly 
agree with her. 


Miss Gilson started her career after 
college mending and cleaning books 
in the Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh. 
If you know her, you need not be told 
that in no time at all she was in a 
home library branch for poor children 
at Negley Run, visiting homes in the 
Hill District and pondering on the 
problem of a Carnegie who endowed 
libraries but whose steel mills were on 
12-hour shifts and whose workers’ 
families lived in conditions worse than 
city slums. It was also inevitable that 
when the “Pittsburgh Survey” group 
arrived to make what became a classic 
study of labor conditions in the steel 
industry, Miss Gilson should be in 
close touch with the group, trying to 
enlist the understanding of her friends 
in the city and incidentally establishing 
her own interest in the social welfare 
of workers. From this point on the 
book becomes a history of the person- 
nel movement in this country and the 
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growth of enlightenment on problems 
of industrial relations. 


The temptation to quote from Miss 
Gilson’s inimitable descriptions of 
people and events is withstood with 
difficulty, but the book is much more 
than entertaining. The account of her 
experience with the Joseph & Feiss 
Company and its attempt to combine 
scientific management with sound per- 
sonnel principles is full of the most 
practical conclustons and advice. Her 
discussions of psychological tests, the 
promotion problem, the introduction 
of time study, company unions, the 
adjustment of grievances, and many 
other problems, could be read by per- 
sonnel directors and top executives 
with both profit and enjoyment. 


Reviewed by Alvin E. Dodd. 


Controllership: Its Functions and 
Technique. By John H. MacDonald. 
Controllers Institute of America, 


New York, 1940. 134 pages. $2.00. 


This little book can become one of 
the most important on your desk. As 
its title indicates, it is designed to 
clarify some of the misconceptions 
concerning the controller’s place in an 
organization and to provide manage- 
ment in general and controllers in 
particular with a guide to the control- 
ler’s functions in the world of business 
and industry. 


Packed into its 134 pages is the first 
complete outline of the subject ever 
attempted. It grew out of the efforts 
of the Controllers Institute, started at 
the time the institute was founded, to 
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instil new thoughts and information 
concerning the functions and technique 
of controllership, not only into the 
minds of controllers themselves, but 
also of those who, under various titles 
or no title at all, were performing 
some of the controller’s duties; and to 
inform the public generally what the 
controller is and what he does. Mr, 
MacDonald has given us a thorough 
and authoritative job. 

It is not intended to be a controller's 
handbook or a treatise on the details 
and technicalities of accounting and 
other procedures. Rather it seeks to 
show the application of all these by 
the controller to the management job. 

Ever since it was founded, the Con- 
trollers Institute has been engaged in 
an educational program aimed at 
showing both management and the 
public the constructive part the con- 
troller can and should play in indus- 
try. It might be said, for example, that 
the Institute has done more than any 
other single organization to bring back 
the responsibility for the financial and 
accounting operations of business 
where it belongs—not in the hands of 


public accountants but of management — 


and, specifically, of the controller, 
whether that be his title or not. This 
book is an important part of that con- 
tinuing program. 

It answers clearly the questions, 
What is controllership? and What are 
its functions? Then in separate chap- 
ters it discusses the relation of the con- 
troller to public accountants, to gov- 
ernmental bodies, to company policies 
and management, and to reports and 
their interpretation. 
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There is a wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial drawn from a wide field of busi- 
ness and industry. Examples are given 
of the controller’s functions and duties 
in many different organizations, in 
most cases with authoritative state- 
ments from the controllers of the com- 
panies themselves. 

The growth in importance of the 
controller’s position in recent years, 
probably unparalleled in any other 
field of business or professional activ- 
ity, helps to make this book a real 
contribution to contemporary thought 
on a vital phase of management. Not 
only can it be read with profit; it can 
also be used with profit by every execu- 
tive, regardless of the position he holds. 

Reviewed by Morrison H. Watkins. 


Variable Budget Control. By Fred 
V. Gardner. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1940. 
857 pages. $4.00. 


“Variable Budget Control” is of 
interest because it signalizes the ap- 
pearance of a new group of manage- 
ment practitioners. Its background is 
laid in Milwaukee, where the author is 
a management consultant. Those who 


have come in industrial contact with 
this city know it to be the home of a 
group of carefully and skilfully oper- 
ated companies unaccustomed to over- 
publicizing their methods of doing 
business. 

The book has certain of the charac- 
teristics that some of us have come to 
recognize as Milwaukeean. In the 
first place, it is thorough; in the second 
place, it attempts to give full informa- 
tion without withholding important 
facts. Examples of what I have in 
mind may be found in selections deal- 
ing with the Business Policy Audit, in 
the presentation of the Oliver Method 
of Shop Budgetary Control, and in the 
chapter given over to Break-Even 
Points. 

The book should be particularly 
helpful to production executives and 
to production controllers. It also offers 
many valuable suggestions to those 
who have been engaged in cost and 
budgeting work over a long period. 
The nomenclature emphasizes the need 
for a better standardization of terms. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
the book is the honesty with which it 
has been compiled. 

Reviewed by Arthur Lazarus. 


L 





Briefer Book Notes 





I BELIEVE IN AMERICA. By Ray W. Sherman. Oskar Piest, New York, 1940. 180 
pages. $1.50. Sub-titled “An American Manifesto,” this volume is a forthright statement of 
the case for the American way of life. Its implication is that amid the critical chorus of 
our system too little is heard about its virtues. The author’s concept of Americanism is 


inspiring and readable. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES. Federal Bureay 
of Investigation, United States Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., August, 19409, 
50 pages. This comprehensive booklet is the result of a national survey by the FBI of the 
protective methods employed by establishments having government defense contracts, As 
an aid to industrial concerns in establishing effective protection against sabotage and 
espionage, the FBI will provide organizations with a copy if requested by an executive official, 


TEACHER EVALUATION AND USE OF SELECTED BUSINESS-SPONSORED 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS. By Dr. Kenneth Dameron. Committee on Consumer Re. 
lations in Advertising, Inc., New York, 1940. 40 pages. $2.00. A report on an experiment 
to determine the attitudes of teachers toward various business-sponsored educational litera. 
ture. Seventeen experienced teachers were asked to appraise 27 pieces or sets of educational 
materials issued by members of the Association of National Advertisers. The sources of 
information most favored by teachers were government bulletins. commercial firms, con. 
sumer rating agencies, and trade associations; preferences were in the order given. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND FEDERAL LEGISLATION. By Thomas Russell 
Fisher. Columbia University Press, New York, 1940. 370 pages. $4.75. A study of Federal 
legislation affecting industrial disputes in the coal, railroad, steel and automobile indus- 
tries since 1900. 


ESSENTIALS OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE. By Clarence W. 
Hobbs. The Spectator, New York, 1940. 261 pages. $2.50. A book designed to furnish an 
introduction to and a speaking acquaintance with the subject of workmen’s compensation 
insurance, and to aid in the better understanding of the ordinary procedures gone through 
in writing workmen’s compensation insurance. Headings of some of the 11 chapters are: 
Insurance Companies and Their Organizations; The Course of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance Policies; Compensation Rates and Rate Making; Rating Procedure; Special 
Forms and Endorsements. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW YORK STANDARD FIRE POLICY. By Abe. J. Goldin. 
Insurance Publishers, Philade!phia, 1938. 319 pages. $3.00. A text for the student seeking 
a special understanding of the subject of fire insurance. The New York Standard Fire 
Insurance Policy is stressed, but principles are -also laid down from legal opinions con- 
struing older forms of fire insurance policies. 


SABOTAGE: HOW TO GUARD AGAINST IT. By Harry Desmond Farren. National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn., 1940. 56 pages. $1.00. A manual for employees 
designed to make them aware of the ever-growing danger of sabotage. It recounts activities 
of saboteurs in the first World War and discusses the mysterious industrial catastrophes 
that have occurred in recent months. It describes some of the methods of saboteurs in 
contacting employees, and suggests ways whereby employees and plants can protect them- 
selves. 


THE SEARCH FOR FINANCIAL SECURITY. By Robert B. Warren. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1940. 91 pages. $1.25. A discussion of the money and banking 
system of the United States. The author does not encourage the belief that our present 
currency and hanking system will necessarily prove an adequate defense against the next 
economic and financial danger that comes to plague us. 


BUSINESS REPORTS. By Alta Gwinn Saunders and Chester Reed Anderson. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1940. Second edition. 468 pages. $3.50. Covers every 
essential of business report-making, in both investigation and presentation. The latest 
research methods in sampling. in questionnaire technique, and in the making of charts 
and graphs are outlined. Considerable attention is given to annual company and municipal 
reports. 
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FINANCIAL CONTROL... 


The Following Topics Will Be Discussed at AMA’s Annual Con- 
ference for Financial Executives at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, on Wednesday and Thursday, January 22-23, 1941: 


|I—NEW CONCEPTS OF THE FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE'S FUNCTIONS 
Wednesday Morning, January 22, 1941 


10:00—-What Does the Function of the Financial Executive Embrace Today? 
ERNEST F. RUMPF, Vice President, Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh, and Vice 
President, AMA Finance Division 
10:30—-New Concepts of Accounting Responsibilities 


H. C. PERRY, Treasurer, Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, Massachusetts, and 
former President, Controllers Institute of America 


MAURICE E. PELOUBET, Pogson, Peloubet & Company, New York, and Vice President, 
American Institute of Accountants 


lI—MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF FINANCIAL CONTROL 
Wednesday Afternoon, January 22, 1941 


2:00—The “Contribution Theory” of Accounting 

CARLOS B. CLARK, J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit 

Discussion opened by ARTHUR LAZARUS, Day & Zimmermann, Inc., New York 
3:15—-The Use of Product-Line Profit and Loss Statements 


C. R. CARY, Vice President, Leeds & Northrup Company, Philadelphia 
Discussion opened by W. B. GEROULD, Secretary-Treasurer, A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
Inc., Chicopee, Massachusetts 


lii—CURRENT TAX PROBLEMS 
Thursday Morning, January 23, 1941 
9:30—A Re-examination of Taxation Fundamentals 
WADSWORTH W’. MOUNT, Assistant Director of Research, The Merchants’ Association 
of New York 
10:30—Amortization of Facilities Constructed for Defense Production 
BLEECKER L. WHEELER, Ford. Bacon & Davis, Inc., New York 
11:15—Implications in Current Federal Taxation Policies 
VIRGIL P. ETTINGER, Tax Specialist, New York 


IV—THURSDAY LUNCHEON SESSION (Details to be Announced) 


V—FINANCING OUR DEFENSE 
Thursday Afternoon, January 23, 1941 
2:30—Fiscal and Financing Aspects of Defense 
ALEXANDER SACHS, Vice President & Economist, Lehman Corporation, New York 


VI—A CONFERENCE "EXTRA" ON ANNUAL REPORTS 


Carefully selected reports that typify recent progress in popularizing the annual message to 
security holders and employees will be on display throughout the Conference. You will also have 
a chance to see the sound motion picture produced by General Mills, designed to give stockholders 
throughout the country a more intimate picture of the company’s operations. 


3:30—Popularizing the Annual Report for Employees and Stockholders 
RALPH GATES, Marketing and Public Relations Consultant, New York 








AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Chairman of the Board—W.. L. Batt, President, SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

Chairman of the Executive Committee—TuHomas Roy JONEs, President, American Type Founders,” 
Inc., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee—Haroip V. Cores, Manager, Industrial Depariment, Ford... 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., New York, N. Y. be. 

President—ALvIN E. Dopp, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, New York. 

Tee NY L. MADDEN, Third Vice President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
or 

Secretary—HENRY J. HOWLETT,, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, New York. 


z 


VICE PRESIDENTS IN CHARGE OF DIVISIONS 


ae 
Finance and Accounts—ErRNEst F. Rumpr, Vice President, Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh, — 
* Pennsylvania. ; 
Office Management—NormMan C. Firtu, Managing Editor, Dun's Review, New. York, N. Y. 
Personnel—Haro_p F. Norrtu, Industrial Relations Manager, Swift & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Production—D. .F. CARPENTER, Director of Manufacture,; Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge. 
port, Connecticut. _ 
Industrial Marketing—E. O. SHREVE, Vice President, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. ¥% 
Consumer Marketing—H. R. CHAPMAN, Vice President, New England Confectionery Company, Came” 
bridge, Massachusetts. ; 
Insurance—W. A. SULLIVAN, Manager, Insurance Department, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Kansag 
City,: Missouri. 


VICE PRESIDENTS AT LARGE 


. J. DonaLp, Managing Director, National Electrical: Manufacturers. Association, New York, N. Y, 
bi s. HIcks, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New York, New York. 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


W. W. Kincarp, Chairman of the Board, The Spirella wg oy: & Inc., Niagara Falls, New York. 

Sam A. LEWISOHN, President, Miami Copper Company, New York, New York. 

F. L. SWEETSER, Partner, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New York, New York. 

C. S. CHING, Director of Industrial and Public Relations, United States Rubber Company, New York, | 
W. J. GrauaM, Vice President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, New York, = 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Term Ending 1941 


DupLey Cates, Vice President, Commercial Investment Trust Cofporation, New York, N. Y. 

H. W. DopceE, Vice President, The Texas Company, New York, Nv Y. 

WALTER D. FULLER, President, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHARLES P., McCormick, President, McCormick & Company, Baltimore,, Md. 

KeitH S. McHuGu, Vice President, American Telephone & Telegraph Company, New’ York, N. Y. 

ee RICHARDS, Assistant Vice President in Charge of Operations, Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, 
io. 

MERRILL B. SANDS, President, Dictaphone Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Tuomas G. SPATES, Director of Industrial Relations, General Foods Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

GrEorGE H. WILLIAMSON, President, Williamson Candy Company, Chicago, IIl. 


Term Ending 1942 


C. R. Dootey, Manager, Industrial Relations, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
M.-B. Fortsom, Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Tuomas J. HARTE, Vice President, North American, Cement Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

E. C. JoHnson, President, H. A. Johnson Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

EpGarR Kosak, Vice President, National Broadcasting Company, New York, N. Y. 

S.: Fa. NICKELL, Manager, Insurance Division, The Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joun A. STEVENSON, President, The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. L. STIVERS, Office Manager, Jewel Tea Company, Inc., Barrington, II. 

Jay C. HorMEL, President, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minnesota. 


Term Ending 1943 


F. B. FLAnIvE, Comptroller, Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

J. W. Dietz, Personnel Relations Manager, Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
RAYMOND S. PERRY, Vice President, Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, Rockford, III. 

IRWIN D. WOLF, Vice President, Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., maga pe Pa. 

Ratpu H. BLANCHARD, School of Business, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

WALTER C. HILL, President, Retail Credit Company, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 

RALPH KELLY, Vice President, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. H. LEONARD, President, Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

L. C. STOWELL, Executive Vice President, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, New York, N. Y. 
R. E. GILLMoR, President, The Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 








